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THOUGHTS 
ON ATTENDING A FORMER PUPIL TO THE GRAVE. 


BY MRS. Le. He SIGOURNEY. 





Original. 





Davonras, I will not leave thee. — 

Thou wert wont 
To sit so close beside me, with thy task, 
Lifting thy little book to scan my face, 
And time thy question wisely to my cares : — 
And thou wouldst gently put thy hand in mine, 
When summer school was o’er, and strive to lead 
Toward thine own pleasant home, bespeaking still 
For me the things that unto thee were dear, — 
Thy white-haired grandsire’s kindness, and the walk 
In his sweet flower garden, — till I felt 
That of a pupil, I had made a friend. 
—— I will not leave thee, now that thou must take 
The journey to thy sepulchre. — I know 
How timid thou wert ever, and wouldst cling 
Unto my arm, when childhood’s little fears 
Or troubles daunted thee. — But now, behold, 
Thou on thy low and sable carriage, lead’st 
And marshall’st us the way, where we must go, 
Each for himself. — 


Stranger and friend move on, 

In long procession. — Daughter, I am near 
At this most solemn hour. [ll stay until 
The “ dust to dust,’’ that turns love’s cheek so pale, 
Is uttered o’er thee. — Till the turf is laid 
Firmly and greenly o’er thy quiet breast, 
I will not leave thee, sweetest. 

No— Pll wait 
Till every lingerer turneth to his home, 
And then I'll breathe a prayer beside thy bed, — 
Thou who so oft hast poured thy prayers with me. 
—— I'l be the last to leave thee. Oh, be first 
To welcome me above, — if thro’ the trust 
In my Redeemer’s strength, I thither rise, from dust. 


Hartford, September, 1838. 


THE UNEXPECTED, 
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a 
Angels and ministers 8f grace defend us! 


Insatiate archer! could not one suffice ? 
Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain, 
Ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn. 


I vVENERATE superstition, while skepticism is my abhor- 
rence ; yet I am frequently a victim to the latter. 
whom I have quoted above, says, ‘How fain our hearts to 
Had he known as much of human 
nature, as the other writer whom I have quoted, he would 
never have written a line so much at variance with our 
experience. That which we earnestly desire, we generally 
doubt —hecause fear predominates over hope, and we dare 
not believe that an object upon which we have set our hearts 
will ever be obtained. Hence arose the common exclama- 
tion, “It is too good news to be true!” 
says, “There are more things in heaven and earth” than 
the common student of nature ever dreamed of; and I 
know not which to censure more, the man who builds a 
theory upon the unvouched imaginings of others, or him 
who has never permitted his fancy to soar beyond the plain 
discoveries of bodily sense. The former is an idiot, but the 
The former has sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage, but the latter has torn from his brow the 
signet of Jehovah, and trampled it in the dust. He has 
turned his back to the Sun of Righteousness, and, with 
eyes rivetted on his own shadow, declares that the Almighty 
Maker has left the world in darkness. 

Some eight or ten years ago, there were several persons 
assembled in the middle of Chatham Square, New York. 


Shakspeare. 


Young. 


The bard 


Shakspeare also 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1838. 


There was nothing peculiar in the bearing or appggrance 
of the little throng. One of them was a black boy*with a 
jug on his shoulder. There were also a couple of small lads 
With wide white collars and several books buckled in a 
strap ; two or three poor gentlemen out of employ ; and one 
of those walking bulletins that parade the streets in search 
of news by day, and disgorge their budget in the corner of 
some bar room in the evening. As they stood listlessly 
regarding something which lay on the pavement, in the 
midst of the circle, they were suddenly thrown into commo- 
tion by the approach of an individual who seemed to have 
an immediate interest in the scene. This was an old woman 
whose appearance betokened that although she had spent at 
least seventy years among the children of men, she was yet 
a stranger upon the earth. The fashion of her dress, the 
cast of her countenance, and even the tones of her voice, 
were unlike those of any other person whom the bystanders 
had ever seen. She united in her features the benign sim- 
plicity of the Quaker with the stern heroism of an Amazon. 
Her feet were large, and adorned with huge buckles—while 
the unusually short sleeves of her gown exposed a pair of 
arms in which sinew predominated ; though the black veins 
loomed up between like serpents writhing among the rocks. 
Her antique cap had been pushed back from her wide though 
wrinkled brow, and the white hairs which sprawled from 
under it seemed animated by the passionate sorrow that 
dilated her pale blue eyes. 

As the crowd made way for her, a small brown dog might 
have been seen lying in their midst. He was evidently 
dead, and his crushed and bloody skull evinced that vio- 
lence had terminated his career. 

“Where is he! oh, where is he!” cried the singular be- 
ing, who now became the centre of all eyes. ‘ Who did 
this?” said she, weeping bitterly as the tragical death of 
her favorite became no longer a matter of uncertainty. 

“He was mad—he was mad!” exclaimed half a dozen 
voices at once. ‘Don’t touch him, good woman. Take 
care of the froth on his mouth.” s 

‘“‘T ask you who did this,” said she, stamping upon the 
as she pressed the loathsome carcass to her 









“ Why, it was a carman, to be sure. He knocked out his 
brains with one of the rungs of his cart ” — 

“ Because he was mad ’’—interrupted another. 

“Where is he? He shall suffer for it. Oh, Jewel, Jewel, 
my poor dear Jewel! Which way did he go? And see his 
jaws all broke in! Oh me, what shall I do?—what shall 
Ido?” 

Here some of the rabble tittered, while a clerk who had 
stepped bare-headed from an opposite clothing store, laughed 
aloud. There was also a soft female voice heard. The 
words, “Did you ever?” fell upon the ear of the raving 
woman—and an answer was returned, in still softer tones, 
“‘ Wonder not, Amelia —for that upon which woman has set 
her heart, though it be a dog, is her all. Oh, Amelia, why 
does that mangled and bloody body torture me thus?” 

The aged mourner turned suddenly, and her eyes fell 
upon two young ladies who had lingered a moment to wit- 
ness the grief of one of their own sex. She was at no loss 
to decide which of them had given utterance to the last 
words ; for that beautiful yet melancholy countenance fixed 
her interest, and even the murdered brute was for a moment 
forgotten. 

“ You have known sorrow yourself, young lady,” said the 
old woman, “and can feel for a body that has lost its last 
friend, and is left alone in the wide world.” 

The individual to whom this speech was addressed, shrunk 
from the general gaze, but appeared desirous of holding far- 
ther conversation with the singular old woman. But her 
companion, who was a rosy, buxom damsel, immediately 
answered — 

“Tf the dog was mad, you ought to rejoice that he was 
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killed, as he might have bitten a human being—but I am 
sorry for your misfortune.” 

“ The young lady is right—the dog ought to have been 
killed. Go home, old woman, and don’t be making a noise 
in the street””—said a stout stirring man, laying his hand 
heavily on her shoulder. The aged sufferer turned as quick 
as lightning, and seizing the intruder by the collar shook 
him as the lion would have shaken a yearling of the flock. 
This exasperated the brutal herd—who always espouse the 
side of the aggressor—and they began to make riotous de- 
monstrations. The pensive young lady of whom we have 
spoken, then pressed to the side of the miserable old woman, 
and volunteered to accompany her to a place of safety. The 
crowd fell back, and the two women passed on. The merry 
companion of our young lady had left her friend, and was 
not to be seen. 

The old woman, accompanied by her fair protector, passed 
across the Square, and turned up a winding alley at the 
junction of Chatham street and the Bowery. Our heroine— 
for such she is—was surprised at finding an alley near one 
of the most popular parts of the city, so deserted and quiet ; 
and as she followed the Amazon along the echoing pave- 
ment, she instinctively looked behind her, as if desiring the 
presence of her youthful companion. Before she had time 
to comment on her absence, the old woman ascefided a high 
flight of wooden steps, and requested her young friend to 
“walk up.” 

The latter signified that as now the old woman was beyond 
the reach of danger, she had fulfilled her duty; and as her 
companion was probably waiting for her in the stréet, she 
would rather be excused from farther attendance. 

“ As you will,” said the other; “thank you for your kind- 
ness to one that has known but little of it of late years—and 
now ”’—she looked at her dead dog and didnot proceed. 

“Tf there is any tHing that I ean do for you,” said our he- 
roine—“ if money is needed ”” — 

“Nay, young lady, your words belie your own heart. 
You have known that which is too deep to be reached with 
a silver probe—that burden that nobody can carry for us. 
Could money make you content?” 

The young lady looked at the speaker with swimming 
eyes. “TI have known sorrow,” said she, “ but ”’— 

“You would ask how I know it. Come up, and let me 
tell you what you do not know.” 

“Concerning myself?” asked the other. 

“ Ay, yourself. It is the only way in which I can reward 
you.” Pi 

Our heroine no longer »hesitated. The room into which 
she was ushered contained but few articles of furniture ; 
but they were of the richest description, and the workman- 
ship was of another age. The dust of two centuries had 
been brushed from their polished surface. 

Having seated our heroine in a broad oaken chair, the 
occupant of the room took her hand. 

‘“T am not in the habit of telling fortunes,” said she. 

“Then you are a fortune-teller!” said the other with a 
show of disappointment. 

“Listen,” said the hostess, with a stern and piercing 
look—‘“ you have known sorrow—your heart has been 
withered, but it has not yet been scorched. You have been 
like a tree felled to the earth by the woodman’s axe, but you 
have not yet known what it is to be shivered to fragments 
by the lightning.”’ 

“1 know not by what means you have arrived at my his- 
tory,” said the young lady, “but all that Heaven can inflict 
has been inflicted already. I have known one affliction, and 
can know no other.” 

‘“‘ What Heaven can do, it is not for us to say,” retorted 
the other. “The light of your eyes has been removed, and 
your soul is dark; but they jeer at me because I mourn a 
mad dog. For whom do you mourn? The dog was guilt- 


less—my Jewel never ”— 
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“Oh cease! cease!” cried the maiden, now weeping 
vehemently. “Pronounce it not. He was not himself. 
He _ 

““ Ay, young woman—convince a mother’s heart of that 
if ye can!” cried the other in a tone of cold disdain. 

“ A mother’s heart!” exclaimed the maiden. 

“Yes, Matilda Vanderbilt! a mother’s heart! Look in| 
that corner. For what, think you, have I cherished that 
poor brute like a child, but because he was the favorite of 
my Alpheus.” ° 

“ Alpheus !” 

“ Yes, Alpheus Goodale—my Alpheus Goodale—my own 
proud boy. Ay, it is desolate that ye have made the widow’s 
heart. You left me his dog, and now you have taken him 
away also.” 

The cheek of the maiden became as white as the snow 
flake that lightly settles upon the unscaled mountain-top. 
Her features were fixed like those of a statue, and her dim 
eye fearfully rested upon the strange woman, who was not 
altogether a stranger to her by reputation ; and whose terri- 
ble rage she would have dreaded, if aught of danger could 
terrify a crushed and desolate heart. 

“ Ay, you may well turn pale,” continued the wretched 
old woman, “for the woe to come is heavier than that which 
is past. My son was the last friend of his mother, and, like 
that poor dog, his bloody head rises before my eyes in my 
dreams. Seven years ago he left me alive and well. Where 
is he now? Think you not when the hour of vengeance 
comes, I shall make good use of my means.” 

“If you are indeed that unhappy woman,” said Matilda 
in a voice scarcely audible, “be assured that I deeply sym- 
pathize with your bereavement. Compose your mind, good 
woman, and if there is any thing in the power of Matilda 
Vanderbilt which can soften your condition or bring peace 
to your wounded spirit, you may always command my ser- 
vices.” 

“No, no,* cried the other hastily — ‘there is nothing 
which you can do. It is you that will need help, and not I. 
Go, girl, go home and prepare your shroud. Go home and 
prepare for your own heart wringing. You will see me 
again, and then you may renew your offers of service and I 
will accept them.” 

The last words were spoken in a tone of bitter sarcasm, 
while a look of triumph lighted up the countenance of the 
speaker, which reminded Matilda of the ecstacies of those 
barbarian prophets whose bewildered minds seem to be deep- 
ly convinced of the truth of their own dark auguries. 

She arose and left the house with mingled feelings of 
wonder, awe, and compassion —but with a firm conviction 
that the mother of the murdered Goodale was suffering 
under a mental malady. 

She met her gay companion at the bottom of the steps. 

“ Well, Matty, this is well indeed. How you have fright- 
ened me! What did you go home with that fearful old ter- 
magant for, and what did she say to you? Come, I must 
hear all about it right off.” 

“ Another time—oh! Amelia! another time ;” and the 
two girls pursued their way up the Bowery. In half an 
hour afterward, they were seen ‘to enter a stage bound to 
Manhattanville ; and we will now leave them to pursue 
their short journey. 

The day in which the above occurrences took place had 
been hot and sultry. As the evening advanced, the streets 
became thronged with that portion of the inhabitants whom 
the sun had driven to a shelter during the day. Those 
whom age or more retired habits induced to continue in their 
houses, generally threw up the casements, opened the front 
blinds, and sat down to enjoy a view of the passers by, 
while the streams of air which occasionally swept down the 
streets of the city brought a welcome coolness to their | 
fevered brows. This was particularly the case with the 
families who occupied a row of brick houses in Beekman 
street. To one of these families we will point the reader's 
attention. A venerable member of the Society of Friends 
sat at his open window, near the centre of the block, his eyes 
partly turned upward to the moon, whose silver light bathed 
his high, placid brow ; while, near the centre of the room, a 
middle-aged woman, in neat gauze cap and plain silken 
gown, bent over a large volume which she was reading by 
the light of a tall spermaceti candle. Ona cricket at her 
feet, sat a girl whose age might have been seven years. The 
silence, which had continued for a considerable time, was 
first broken by the little girl, who, holding up a book which 
she had been wandering over, pointed at an erasure on the | 
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why it had been scratched out. The lady shook her head, 
and motioned for the other to resume her employment. 

“No, mother—I want to know whose name it is,” per- 
sisted the thoughtless prattler. “I cam make out three or 
four of the letters. Will thee tell me, father?” 

“Didst thou speak to me, Anna?” said the old gentle- 
man, turning his head toward her. : 

“Yes, father,” cried the little girl, running to him, with 
her finger still on the name ; “I want to know whose name 
was written here, and why it has been crossed off.” 

He gid not immediately reply, but took the book in his 
hand, Syd after turning it over several times, twirling the 
leaves, ¥nd giving it a careful examination, requested that 
it might be put away out of his sight. 

Seeing that the child was still anxious, and that her large 
dark eyes dilated with mingled wonder and curiosity, he 
said — 

“This book belonged once to a very bad man; and I 
erased his name, because I wished to forget him.” 

“ But,” said the child, “if it was his book, how did thee 
get it from him?” 

“Come here, Anna,” said the lady whom we have men- 
tioned ; “thee must not trouble thy father.” 

Anna reluctantly obeyed, and the old gentleman appeared 

‘to resume the thread of hiscontemplations. But it was soon 
evident that the little girl’s question, and the sight of the 
‘book had changed the current of his thoughts ; and after 
leoveral times endeavoring to restore his mental composure 
iby shifting the position of his body, he looked toward his 
lwife. She laid her hand upon the open volume which she 
had been engaged in reading, and fixed her eyes on his 
jcountenance. 
“I think,” said he, deliberately, “that Matilda appears 
‘more settled in her mind. Dost thou not perceive that she 
‘enters into conversation with more readiness. She even 
smiled when describing her ramble among the rocks on the 
shore of the Hudson.” 

“T believe,” returned his wife gravely, “that it was 
‘Amelia, and not Matilda, who described that ramble. Ame- 
lia is uncommonly lively.” 

“Well, I had forgotten, I suppose. But certainly time 
/must have a healing effect upon her mind. She appeared, 
|at least, very calm and composed.” 

“ Yes, very calm—and—even composed,” returned the 
wife. 

“T wish thee to tell me,’”’ said the other, with sudden ani- 
mation, “whether thee really supposes that that fine girl 
retains her—her regard for the memory of my —my —my 
wicked son?” 

A pause ensued. 

“ Can it be possible,” continued he, “that a girl brought 
up as she has been — with virtuous and intelligent parents — 
a girl, too, who possesses sound sense on all other subjects, 
can weep and sigh, for five long years, over the manes of a 
pirate —a cut-throat, who, had not sudden death cut him off 
in a foreign land, would have expiated his deeds on the 
gallows! Can it be possible that any girl in her senses can 
love such a fell monster—when even his own father can 
never think of him without loathing and abhorrence ?”’ 

“Perhaps we had better change the subject,’ said the 
jwife. ‘ Anna, go ask Nancy to undress thee, and put thee 
to bed.” 

“ A youth who had every advantage of education,” con- 
jtinued the excited man; “for whom I did, and would still 
\have done every thing that a father can do for his son; and 
who yet, as if possessed with a fiend, turned every geod to 
|poison, brought down disgrace upon his innocent brothers 
and sisters, and upon his father ’’— 
| “But,” interrupted the other calmly, “thou knows that 
thy son did not evince those bad qualities while among us. 
I have heard thee speak of his warm affection—his gene- 
lrosity ; and may not a young girl be forgiven, if a young 
‘man of uncommon personal attractions, great powers of 
jconversation, gifted, brave, and to all appearance not defi- 
cient in principle, wins his way to her heart? He was certain- 
ly admired by a great many.” 

“Tam not speaking,” said the father, “of his outward 
appearance, which was not particularly offensive, nor of his 
good—ahem!—his qualities. Well, well, I never could 
understand why he should do so.” 

“We will attribute it to aberration of mind, and discard 
the painful topic.” 

“T wish I could,” said the other ; “but I remember many 































'|fly leaf, and asked whose name had been written there, and||instances of consummate artifice on his part. From a boy 


he was the very impersonation of deceit.” 

“He sleeps in the grave with his victim,” returned the 
wife, “and let not thy mind be disturbed any more on his 
account.” 

“That might be, if there were nothing to remind me that 
my son was a murderer,” said he. “But yesterday I met 
that woman, who looked at me as if she demanded her son 
at my hands.” 

“ Dost thou allude to Patience Goodale ?”’ 

Yes.” . 

“T was in hopes she had left town. Nancy is acquainted 
with a family that live opposite her house, and they said they 
had not seen her in some days.”’ 

“No, she is still here. I was passing up Division street 
yesterday afternoon, and saw her standing at a corner, and 
talking with an evil-looking sailor. They both eyed me as 
the serpent eyes his prey. I never saw such dark and omi- 
nous glances as were shot at me from under the black brows 
of that sailor.” 

“Such things are very annoying, but their power to dis- 
turb us rests much with the imagination.” 

Here the conversation ended, and not long after, the blinds 
were closed, and the family had retired to rest. 

To be concluded next week. . 
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1 witt not chide, oh, lady fair, 
Though every youngster’s heart should break, 
Those classic braids of folded hair, 
Which droop like willows o’er the lake, — 
I have no voice to tell the world 
That I have seen those locks uncurled ! 


’T was twelve at night, by Park street bell, 
(I canpot now remember dates, ) 

But turning just where once I fell 
Beneath a sleigh of female weights, 

I saw the gathering firemen meet, — 

I can’t forget thy forced retreat ! 


Oh! many an ardent lad from town 

Will sigh, and mourn for days to come, 
When he shall feel the haughty frown 

Which strikes thy kneeling votaries dumb :— 
But I can smile at all the scorn 
That e’er thy vermeil cheek hath worn, — 
For sadly change fair maidens’ eyes, 
When Transcript leaves the ringlet ties ! 


Suffolk Place, Sept. 24, 1838. 
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THERE is something melancholy, but pleasing to my mind, 
in the scenes of Autumn. The withered herbage—the yel- 
low and falling leaf—the cold gusts of wind—all remind 
me of the grave. Yet it is not a gloomy thought. As 
Autumn, in due season, is followed by Spring, and nature 
revives from her desolation and is again clothed in the rich- 
est verdure—so, to the Christian, with the idea of the grave 
is associated that of the resurrection, “when this mortal 
shall put on immortality.” 

These feelings were more deeply than usual impressed on 
my mind in the autumn of 1833. “It was with such feelings 
that I entered the desk of the little church in one of our 
retired villages. In a small country church, where the 
inhabitants are all acquainted with each other, the pres- 
ence of a stranger always attracts some notice. My atten- 
tion that morning was attracted by the entrance of a young 
lady whose showy, fashionable dress, profusion of splendid 
jewelry, and haughty deportment, showed that the retire- 
ment of a country village was not the ordinary sphere in 
which she moved. 

Naturally bashful, and being inexperienced in public 
speaking, the presence of such a person was not very agree. 
able to my feelings ; and the searching glance of a full 
black eye did not add to my self-possession. The subject I 
had chosen that morning was from the words of Isaiah— 
“Say ye to the righteous that it shall be well with him.” 
It led me to dwell on the comfort which religion afforded the 
Christian under the sorrows and trials of life. I dwelt par- 
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ticularly on the support it gave him in the hour of death; 
and, guided by revelation, followed him in imagination to 
his glorious reward in the unseen world. 

I was pleased to find that one, whose deportment seemed 
to say that she had no regard for such things, should give 
attention as if deeply interested. Particularly in the latter 
part of the discourse, while endeavoring to describe the 
closing scene of the good man’s life, her feelings, from some 
cause, seemed to be deeply moved. 

It might be supposed by those unacquainted with public 
speaking, that a minister of Christ would be so deeply inter- 
ble to such things. But it is not so. 
impression on his mind, and either assists or obstructs the 
delivery of his thoughts. 

The next day I inquired for the stranger, and was informed 
that she had come from the city to pass a few weeks with 
her friends. In the course of the week I called at the house 
of my friend, where she resided. She observed to me in the 
course of the conversation, that her health, of late, had been 
feeble, but she hoped that the country air, in a few weeks, 
would restore it. A hollow cough occasionally betrayed to 
others a truth she was unwilling herself to believe —she was 
a victim of consumption. 

I referred to the interest she had manifested in the services 
of the church the preceding Sabbath. 

“Yes,” said she, “I was strangely interested. That beau- 
tiful hymn of Watts— 


* Lord, how secure and blest are they,’ 


brought to my mind associations of my childhood, which deep- 
ly affected me. That hymn I learned at my dear mother’s 
knee, when a child, and was accustomed often to repeat it to 
her with my prayers, before retiring to rest. I had not thought 
of it before, for a long time. When it was sung, the music 
seemed to carry me back to other and happier years.” 

‘“‘ But are you not happy, uow?” I asked. 

She shook her head, and continued — 

“The subject of your discourse brought vividly to my 
mind my mother. Just such support, in life and. death, 
religion afforded her, as was described. My father died 
when I was quite young, and it is now three years since I 
was called to suffer an irreparable loss by my mother’s death. 
I was her all. During her sickness, which was a lingering 
consumption, I was the only object of her solicitude. For 
herself, she had no desire to live ; but the thought of leaving 
me aloné and unprotected amid the snares of life, weighed 
heavily on her heart. She had taken great care of my edu- 
cation — especially to implant in my mind religious princi- 
ples. With her dying breath she made me promise to 
become a Christian. For a short time after her death I 
attended to the duties of religion. But after a while the 
vanities of the world began to allure me. My Bible by 
degrees was neglected —private prayer was omitted or 
hurried through as a form. For two years past I have been 
a careless, thoughtless girl. The theatre, the rout, and the 
ball I have tried, determined to know how much of pleasure 
they could afford. But they have never satisfied me. Their 
pleasures are but for a season, and that is more in anticipa- 
tion than in possession. Often when the world has called 
me happy, I have been wretched. The remembrance of my 
duties to my God, which I have neglected, has made me 
miserable. In the ball room, the gayest of the gay, I would 
seem to see my mother’s clear blue eye fixed on me with an 
expression which seemed to say ‘Susan, remember your 
promise.’ ’’ 

Upon farther acquaintance with her, I found her conscience 
was awakened to the subject of religion. I directed her to 
the Bible as the only standard of duty, and recommended to 
her to seek in prayer the forgiveness of her sins. 

She remained with us a few weeks, and I had reason to 
believe that the seed sown by a mother’s hand, and watered 
by a mother’s dying tears, had begun to vegetate. She 
became a humble, devoted, and sincere Christian. 


She returned to the city and we saw no more of her till 
on one of the first warm sunny days of Spring, she came 
again to breathe the pure air of the country. She was 
much altered. The lily had taken the place of the rose on 
her cheek, and her light and active step had been succeeded 
by the feeble motion of an invalid. It was evident to all but 
herself that she was not to remain long in this world. 
She was not aware of her true state. Her hopes’ of life 
and usefulness were strong. 





flattering disease. 
of life, even while in the arms of death. 


She sunk rapidly ; —so that she was unable to return to 
the city. But as her hope of life withered, her hope of im- 
|mortality grew stronger ;—as her prospects on earth grew 


dim, her visions of eternal things brightened. Hers was not 





promises of the word of God. 


She had been called beautiful by the world when in health. 
But in her sickness her pale cheek, contrasting with her 
ested in the great truths which he delivers, as to be insensi-|/black eyes and hair, her eye beaming with that dazzling 
The respect or inatten-||brilliancy which so often precedes the close of life, as if the 
tion shown while speaking, makes, at the moment, a deep//fires within burned brighter as they were expiring, and the 
sweet smile that often passed over her features, rendered her 


more lovely than ever. 
When she knew that it was the will of God that she should 


die, she was perfectly resigned. As she drew near the close 
of life, peculiar grace seemed to be given her. She triumph- 
ed in the thought of soon being in the presence of her 


Saviour, and being wholly transformed into his likeness. 
She retained her reason to her last hour. 
before she left us, she seemed to be absorbed in prayer. 


Arousing herself she asked, “ What music is that?” Being 


answered that we heard none, she was silent as if listening. 


Her last words were, “ Yes, mother, lam coming.” Without 


a struggle she slept with Jesus. 


“ Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
Night dews fal] not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft.’ 


MELVILLE. 


GEN, WILLIAM H. ASHLEY. 

[The name of Gen. Ashley has filled a large space in the 
history of the West for a number of years past. 
prise and energy gained him a distinguished name in a 
community principally characterized by those qualities, 
while his suavity and elevated principle kept him free from 
those scenes of broil and strife which are too common 
among the pioneers of civilization. His influence and ex- 
ample have undoubtedly been highly beneficial to the people 
of the West. 

We have condensed the following sketch of his life from 
a Eulogy delivered at St. Louis, in June last, by Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, Jr.—Ep.] 

Gen. Wittiam H. Asutzy was born in Virginia, in Ches- 
terfield county, and the town of Manchester, A. D. 1785. 
Of his parentage and early life we know almost nothing, 
except that, when he was a child, his family removed to 
Powhattan county, where he resided until he came West. 
He seems to have had very few advantages of early educa- 
tion ;* growing up—as boys in the old dominion are often 
permitted to do—without any particular trade or profession, 
and left to his own resources and ingenuity, wherewith to 
carve out his fortune in after life. 

In about his twentieth year, he emigrated from his native 
State to the West, which was then, as it is now, the great 
field for enterprise, and offered almost irresistible allure- 
ments to young men of the Eastern States. It is probable 
that he remained a short time in West Tennessee ; but the 
region west of the Mississippi, at that period just purchased 
by the United States from France, offered a yet unexplored 
field to his active spirit, and he immediately determined to 
follow his fortunes in the almost unknown province of Louis- 
iana. Accordingly, he came to St. Geneveive, which was 
then the most important town in Upper Louisiana, (now 
Missouri,) in the year 1803, with the intention of making it 
his home. At that time, the territory west of the Mississippi 
was in a very unsettled condition. The treaty between 
France and the United States was completed, but not yet 
carried into effect. The Spanish authorities, which had not 
been superseded during the short tenure of the territory by 


the French, were still in power, possession of the country on || 


the part of the United States not being taken until the last 
of 1803, at which time Amos Stoddart was appointed civil 
commandant of Upper Louisiana. The population was 
entirely French — Mr. Ashley being among the first of the 
Americans who found a home west of the Mississippi— and 
almost the sole occupation of the inhabitants, with the excep- 
tion of agriculture and some little trading on the rivers, was 
that of mining. To this pursuit Mr. Ashley turned his 
attention, and was, for the most part engaged in it, during 

































an enthusiast’s belief, but a humble yet firm reliance on the 
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the whole time that he was in the vicinity of St. Genevieve, 
a space of five or six years. In 1808 or 1809, he made a 
trading excursion to the Red River country, in which he was 
very successful, and was induced to go eastward, for the 
sake of extending his operations. Accordingly, he pur- 
chased in New York a large amount of merchandize, with 
which he sailed for New Orleans. But now his ill fortune 
first began to assail him. When already entering the Gulf 
of Mexico, the ship was wrecked and every thing lost. By 
no means discouraged, he purchased in New Orleans, chiefly 
upon credit, a large amount of cotton and lead, with which 
he went again to New York, but was again unfortunate, in 
consequence of the sudden and unexpected depreciation of 
those articles. He was therefore left penniless, and returned 
to the West, in the year 1811, under the necessity of making 
a new commencement in life, with the painful incumbrance 
of large debts resting upon him. It is related of him, and 
is illustrative of his enterprise, that he transported over the 
mountains, on pack horses, several thousand pounds of coffee, 
which he sold in St. Genevieve at 624 cents per pound, —the 
proceeds of which speculation, probably, enabled him in part 
to pay his debts. Soon after returning, he established him- 
self in Washington county, at Shibboleth, in the manufac- 
ture of powder. With this he united the manufacture of 
saltpetre, to which he was led by accident. In one of his 
frequent hunting excursions, while pursuing the game 
through a rough and broken country, he passed over some 
soft, spongy soil, in which his horse became so much entan- 
gled, that he was obliged to dismount ; and perceiving the 
soil to be very peculiar, he examined and found it strongly 
impregnated with nitrate of potash. On the next day he 
returned with men and tools, and, after searching and dig- 
ging a short time, discovered a salt petre cave, of which he 
subsequently made very profitable use. In these pursuits 
he passed five or six years, a part of which time he resided 
at Potosi, with frequent alternations of good and evil for- 
tune. At times he was very successful, but repeatedly lost 
by accidents all that he gained by industry. Three times, 
his powder mills were blown up, at each time destroying 
nearly all that he possessed. In the first two instances, he 
recommenced immediately ; but by the third explosion, a 
number of lives were lost; and, about the same time, a 


powder on its way to St. Louis, by which two or three of his 
men were killed ; and he concluded that he would no longer 
prosecute a business, so dangerous to the safety of those 
whom he employed. He was always careful of life, and 
was far more affected by the death of those who had served 
him, than by the losses he himself incurred. 

When in Washington county, Mr. Ashley accidentally, 
but innocently, shot an individual, who was his intimate 
friend. They were on a hunting party, which separated in 
the woods as usual, in search of game. Mr. Ashley fired at 


a squirrel, not knowing that his friend was near ; the ball 


struck a tree, glanced, and was fatal. The occurrence caused 
no unkind feeling between him and the friends of the indi- 
vidual shot. They pitied, rather than blamed him. The 
rifle which he used at the time, was left at the house of the 
brother of the deceased, and Mr. Ashley would never again 
take it. 

He united with uncommon bravery, a degree of gentle- 
ness not often found among the border settlers. This is 
abundantly proved by the fact that, although he was never 


known to avoid danger, and always lived in the midst of 


those who delighted in conflict, he was never engaged in any 
personal contest. 

From the year 1812 to 1814, inclusive, during which Mr. 
Ashley was resident in Washington county, the late war 
with England involved the frontier settlements in serious 
difficulties with the Indians. 

In such a crisis, Mr. Ashley was not inactive. He 
engaged energetically in the organization of volunteer com- 
panies, and was always ready to take the field, at a moment’s 
warning. In at least one important expedition,—we refer 


to the last that was undertaken in this State against the hos- 


tile Indians, —he commanded a company of rangers. Upon 
this service he marched northwardly, along the western bank 
of the Mississippi, as high as the northern boundary of the 
State, and thence across the country to the Missouri. 

In the year 1820, the Territory of Missouri was organized 
under a state government, and a constitution ordained and 
established, on the 19th Jvly of the same year. Under this 
constitution, it became necessary to elect a Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, and Gen. Ashley was elected the first 


spark of fire communicated accidentally to a wagon load of 
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Lieutenant Governor of the State: the duties of which||cording to promise. 


office he continued to discharge, for the term of four years, 
during which he made the city of St. Louis his principal 
residence. 

In 1822, he first embarked in the Rocky Mountain trade, 
to which he was probably, in some degree, prompted by his 
passionate fondness for the chase, for which he was always 
remarkable. He commenced operations, having formed a 
partnership with Major Andrew Henry, a gentleman who 
was already familiar with the details of the business; but 
for a space of nearly three years, they experienced a series 
of disappointments and misfortunes, by which every thing 
was lost and nothing gained. The first expedition was got 
up at vast expense. which was incurred entirely by General 
Ashley, whose resources were at the time large, not indeed 
in his actual possessions, but through the estimation in which 
he was universally held, and the trust which the St. Louis 
merchants reposed in him. His party consisted of not less 
than one hundred and fifty men, comprising many experi- 
enced hands, and he left the city full of hope. St. Louis 
contained at that time, not more than three or four thousand 
inhabitants, and the departure of so large a party, bound on 
so perilous a journey, caused no little excitement. The 
good wishes of all went with them, but, unfortunately, were 
not effectual in securing their success. In ascending the 
Missouri, one of their boats was swamped, and almost their 
whole outfit sunk. By this accident the season was lost. 
General Ashley was compelled to leave his party in the 
country, and return to St. Louis for a new outfit, which he 
again obtained, solely upon the strength of his well known 
probity, and, in the spring of 1523, he again went up the 
Missouri, with renewed hopes and good prospects. But 
defeat again awaited him. When passing through the coun- 
try of the Rickaree Indians, after having met their demands, 
and traded with them to their apparent satisfaction, they 
rose in large force against him, with the hope of seizing 



























upon his boats and gaining a rich plunder : affording thereby | like a regular system of rules by which the different trading 
an instance of the treacherous and faithless character, which| 


is evinced by so large a portion of the Indian nations, and 
which, more than any thing else, lessens our sympathy for 
their misfortunes, and our horror at the gross injustice with 
which they have been often, perhaps generally, treated by 
our countrymen. General Ashley, finding himself hardly 
beset, and unable to make any further advance, after a short 
but severe contest, in which he lost twelve or fifteen men, 
fell back, floating down the river as far as Council Bluffs, 
where he obtained aid from the United States troops; and 
having also enlisted with him a party of Sioux, the heredita- 
ry enemies of the Rickarees, he succeeded in ascending the! 
river, and in severely chastising his treacherous friends. It! 
is remarkable, that this was the only battle in which he was 
ever engaged. Although seVeral years among the most 
warlike tribes, he was so successful in conciliatory measures, 
sand exerted so salutary a control over his own men, that he 
preserved peace with all; a fact which alone proves both 
his great decision and his calmness of temper: traits of) 
character which, when united with personal bravery, deserve | 
our high respect, and are indicative of a noble and generous| 
mind. By the affair with the Rickarees, and the delays) 
and losses consequent, another season was lost, and the| 
expedition totally defeated. General Ashley returned to St. 
Louis, not indeed discouraged, but under circumstances cal-| 
culated to depress the most sanguine. Loaded with debts| 
he had no means of discharging, unable to fulfil his engage, 
ments, compelled to see his friends put to serious inconveni- 
ence on his account, what was he todo? He adopted the 
only honorable course, that of continued perseverance, and 
gathered all his strength for a last effort. Even then, with 
nothing to recommend him but his tried honesty and irre-| 
pressible energy, he succeeded in obtaining the requisite| 
outfit, and in the year 1824, having dissolved partnership) 
with Major Henry, he again embarked in his hazardous) 
pursuits ; having declared to a friend, that he would never} 
again return to St. Louis, except with means to discharge 
his debts. An anecdote of this period is worth relating. A! 
man, who had been in his employ, and who was his creditor| 
to a large amount, was himself in debt to about the same 
amount, and was threatened with suit. General Ashley 
hearing of it, went to the lawyer who was about to com- 
mence the action, and begged of him to desist. He was 
himself ready to assume the debt, and promised to discharge 
it, at the first moment when he had the power. In conse- 
quence of his urgent representations, the suit was suspended, 
and subsequently General Ashley discharged the debt ac-| 








lustrate his thoughtful and warm interest in all who had 
laid him under an obligation. Nearly the whole of this 
season also passed unsuccessfully. Already there was reason 
to fear another complete failure, when, by a singular con- 
currence of forvunate circumstances, the whole face of his 
fortunes was changed. There were, besides his own, two 
other parties in the country, to whom his presence was un- 
known, and by mere accident, they all came together on the 
Skitskadee or Rio Colorado of the West.. It happened that 
both the other parties were destitute of supplies, but richly 
laden with furs. General Ashley was enabled to supply 
their wants, took their furs in exchange, and, leaving them 
in the mountains, made the best of his way to the mouth of 
the Yellowstone. There, his good fortune following him, he 
found a party of United States troops, about to return down 
the Missouri, and by means of their boats, and under their 
escort, he came with his valuable freight to St. Louis, where 
he realized over sixty thousand dollars, as the proceeds of 
his year’s enterprise. Thus, as it often happens, he gained 
by accident what all his best calculations had failed to secure, 
nor did he again meet with any reverse until his death. 
After this success, he conducted one more expedition to the 
mountains, which he commenced in partnership with Jede- 
diah Smith, Esq., a gentleman who is said to have been 
distinguished by many noble traits of character, and who is 
remembered with affection by many. While in the moun- 
tains, General Ashley bought out Mr. Smith’s interest, and 
subsequently sold the whole concern to the company of 
Smith, Jackson and Sublette; by both of which operations 
he was a large gainer. He then returned to St. Louis, in 
the fall of 1826, after which time he abandoned the trade, 
except so far as to furnish supplies, according to contract, to 
the company above named. 

At the time when General Ashley engaged in the fur 
trade, it was conducted very irregularly. There was nothing 


parties were governed. Every leader followed his own plan, 
and of course the difficulty of giving satisfaction to the men 
employed was great, besides many other inconveniences re- 
sulting from the want of system. This defect was supplied 
by General Ashley. He is represented by a gentleman who 
was with him in the mountains, and who is competent to} 
give a correct opinion, as the most efficient leader that he| 
ever knew; that he kept his men under unusually strict) 
rules, and subjected them to thorough discipline. There 
was more regularity in his camps, and order in his marches, 
than was ever exacted before his time. He established} 
among his men a code of rules for the better maintenance | 
of order, and so successful was he in their administration, | 





and so well founded in justice did they prove to be, that}; 
they have since been gradually adopted by all American | 
traders to the mountains, and have been followed by many | 
of the English. They have served ever since as the com-| 
mon law in the mountain trade, and by their general adop-| 
tion, its dangers and difficulties have been more than half" 
removed. | 

In 1831, he entered upon his active political life in Con-| 
gress. The interval between those dates was spent in| 





|| private life, chiefly in St. Louis. He was first elected to 


the House of Representatives, at a special election, to supply | 


This incident is here mentioned, to il-||life was distinguished. Those who stood at his bedside tell 


us, that he was without fear and full of hope. 

General Ashley was a self-made man. He began life 
without advantages. Hecame to Missouri almost friendless, 
and, apart from his internal resources, destitute. By perse- 
verance and energy he supplied the want of extraneous aids, 
and gradually rose to occupy an important and elevated po- 
sition in society. He was prompt in decision, and bold in 
action. He was brave, without recklessness ; cautious and 
prudent, without pusillanimity. He was frank and open in 
his disposition, courteous in his manners, and generous in 
his feelings. In adversity he did not lose his dignity, nor in 
prosperity his moderation. 

The moral character of Gen. Ashley has never been im- 
peached. It is delightful to find how uniformly and how 
strongly the testimony of all who knew him is given in his 
favor. One of his most intimate friends, who himself enjoys 
a reputation of unblemished integrity, and who knew him 
well, from the first year that he came to the West until the 
day of his death, informed me that he never heard of any 
reproach against him: that even when a young man, unset- 
tled in life, without any thing that could be called a regular 
occupation, comparatively friendless, and living in a half 
organized state of society, when he was in the midst of 
many evil influences, associated with men of wild and reck- 
less character, under circumstaneecs which almost offered 
impunity to vice, —that even then he kept himself free from 
moral delinquency. This was a severe ordeal, and one by 
which his principles of virtue were thoroughly tried; and 
while we have no desire to represent him as faultless, we 
feel confidence in saying, that few persons have so well sus- 
tained themselves under such adverse circumstances. Nor 
was it only while a young man, but throughout his life he 
maintained the same strict propriety of conduct. 

His benevolence and generosity are well known. In an 
unostentatious way he relieved the distresses of many. On 
one occasion, he arrested judgment, in the case of a friend, 
by discharging his debt, to the amount of more than a 
thousand dollars, unsolicited; nor did his friend know to 
whom he owed the favor, until after the whole was arranged. 

He had two sisters, who are yet living in Virginia, towards 
whom he always manifested the affection and care of a kind 
brother, and in the wiil which he left partially completed, he 
made ample provision for them. 

As a master, he was uniformly kind and considerate. His 
servants were strongly attached to him, and obeyed him 
more through love than fear. By his will he emancipated 
them all. 

Of the thousands who knew him, there are probably none 
who do not lament his death, or who are not forward to 





speak in his praise. His memory is embalmed in their 


hearts. In their love is erected his monument, more beauti- 
ful than marble, more enduring than brass. 


DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE. 


NUMBER I. 





Original. 





the vacancy occasioned by the death of Major Spencer Pettis, || Departure for Switzerland— The Diligence — Provincial aspects of 


on the first of November, 1831, and remained in Congress 
for six years, being uniformly returned by large majorities. | 


France — Scenery of the Jura — First sight of the Alps. 


SwitzeRLanp !—who has not dreamed of the land of Tell 


His political conduct was throughout honest and independent ; | and Winkelreid, of Rousseau and Calvin, the Jura and the 


without any of those involutions and evolutions, the chica. | Alps, Lake Leman and Mont Blanc? 
nery and concealments, by which the subject of politics is} 


made so intricate, and the character of public men so hard 
to understand. 


Satiated with the 
splendors of art and the scenes of life in Paris, we longed to 
commune once more with nature, and our hearts had gone 


| before us to the south. The next Sabbath too was the day 


He was never an indiscriminating partizan, but voted |appointed by the king for a general review of the national 
upon every occasion, with that party which he thought right. | guard, and soldiers of the line in Paris. An ordinary Sab- 
Accordingly, he remained the personal friend of the late|/bath is bad enough in this great city,—shops open, vehi- 


President, and was ready to support him in every measure 
which he thought good, to the day of his death ; although, | 
in the last years of his life, he was opposed to him upon’ 
most of the contested points, by which the country has been 
divided. 

In the commencement of the present year, he was induced | 
once more to be a candidate for re-election to Congress, and 
was just about starting upon a tour through the State, when! 
he was suddenly seized by his last illness, and he died on) 


the 29th of March, at the residence of Dr. Moss, his father. | 


in-law, near Booneville. In the hour of death, he retained 
the calmness of mind and steadiness of nerve, by which his’ 


cles crowding the streets, thronged promenades, open 
‘theatres, harlequins on the Boulevards, military music at 
the Tuilleries, and dancing, gambling and shows throughout 
the Champs Elysees. What then must be a Sabbath review? 
When we saw on the corners of the streets the orders for the 
‘review, we delayed no longer, but sent our names to the dil- 
ligence office, packed up our baggage, and in a few hours we 
were rattling along the paved streets, and felt a conscious 
‘relief when we had escaped through the gate of the city. 

The diligence is a famous article. It has its record in 
‘almost every traveller’s journal. It takes the place of our 
‘stage coach. It is about the size of our largest omnibuses, 
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and is usually drawn by six horses, three abreast. Its 
interior is divided into three apartments, varying respective- 
ly in prices. The coupet, or front apartment, has a glazed 
front and sides, so as to admit a convenient view of the 
country, and accommodates four persons. The interior ad- 
mits eight passengers, and is next in price. The last apart- 
ment is the cheapest; it is entered at the end, like our 
omnibus, and is generally crowded with the poorest class of 
the people. The aristocracy of Europe is thus seen even in 
its public conveyances. The higher class of travellers 
usually occupy the cowpet, the middling class the interior, 
and peasants and vagabonds the rear. Besides these di- 
visions, there is a covered dickey above the seat of the driver, 
called the cabriolet, which accommodates the conducteur and 
two passengers. This, I believe, is the cheapest part of the 
vehicle ; it is decidedly the best for any one who wishes to 
observe the country. The conducteur has the superintendence 
of the driver, the baggage, &c., and accompanies the car- 
riage throughout its route. 

We rode day and night, stopping only for meals. There 
was nothing very interesting in the scenery, until we 
arrived in sight of the Jura mountains. The route is a 
new one recently opened by an “opposition line” of messa- 
geries at Paris. The charming fancies which the traveller 
may have gathered from Sterue and ther sentimental jour-) 
nalists, respecting the rural scenery and rural life of the 
French, become rather prosaic as he courses along the pro- 
vincial highways. The natural features of the country are 
themselves, with few exceptions, uninteresting. The vine- 
yards, instead of presenting the poetical scene of bowers 
hung with fantastic garlands and purple festoons, are monot- 
onous fields of stalks, varying from one to four feet in 
height, and scarcely as poetical as one of our cornfields.| 
The villages and peasantry inspire one with any other than| 
romantic impressions. Many of the former are filthy col- 
lections of shanties or mud hovels, with the ground for a! 
floor, and a hole in the side for a window. In the midst of 
these, however, is frequently found a noble Gothic pile, 
hoary with centuries, and lifting itself as in guardian 
watchfulness above them. The villagers are generally 
poor, ignorant, and superstitiously attached to their religion. 
As we go southward we find, as in Normandy, the barbarous 
wooden shoe. Indeed, one can hardly convince himself that| 
any improvement has been made in the condition of many 
of the villagers for the last six centuries. 

After passing through such scenes for three days, we 
were waked early on the fourth morning by the stopping of| 
the diligence to change horses. After rubbing our eyes a! 
little, we peeped out and found ourselves in a small village 
surrounded with mountainous scenery. The sun was just} 
rising, and we had evidently reached an improved country : 
a cluster of little thatched cottages surrounded us, appearing 
beautifully rural in the morning light. The piles of hills 
swelling off in the distance, gaye us the prospect of still 
farther gratification ; and we were not disappointed, for we 
were at the foot of the Jura. Any thing like description 
would be absurd. Prospect after prospect burst upon the 
view, full of blended beauty and sublimity. This is the 
charm of mountain scenery, —the combination of the grand 
with the beautiful —smiles and terrors mingled—the “lifted 
up” summit, spread over with verdure and flowers, and the 
melody of birds floating around it—the valley beneath cov- 
ered with thatched cottages—smoke ascending in curling 
lines from their chimneys—the shepherd-boy winding his 
way among the vales and hills, with his horn and dog. 
These images can never be erased from my imagination. 
How charming would be a life spent amidst the quietude 
and grandeur of these mountains ! 

Many of the little specks of villages, hung like bird’s nests 
among these summits, are exceedingly fine. Lakes and 
streams, green as emerald, are scattered over the noneiienl 
prospects which the eye commands. The roads are steep, 
but in good order. The peasants looked unhealthy and 
prematurely aged,—the latter appearance produced, gon 
haps, by the contracted expression of the muscles about the 
eyes, caused by the intense reflection of the light from side 
to side of the mountains. Perhaps this, too, is the reason 
for diseases of the eye, which I observed to be common. We 
found among these vast elevations what the traveller finds 
every where in France—straggling musicians to cheer us 
while at our meals in the hotels. 

By and by we met with peaks white with snow, and at 
last burst upon our sight, flashing in the sun, the snowy 
summits of the distant Alps! A rapturous huzza rung 


















from our carriage, as we first caught the sight. Soon the 
triple peaks of Mont Blanc were pointed out by our conduc- 
teur. Who can describe our emotions, when we realized the 
fact that we were looking on these renowned monuments of 
the Almighty God, planted by his own right hand as the 
memorials of his power! And there was Mont Blanc! I 
could not but apostrophize it, in the language of Coleridge : 


“The Arne and the Arverion at thy base, 
Wave ceaselessly, whilst thou, dread mountain form, 
Ridest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently! Around thee and above, 
Deep is the sky and black — transpicuous deep, 
Anebon mass! Methinks thou piercest it 
As with a wedge!” 

On descending the other side of the Jura, we had some 
sublime scenery. The windings about the boundary between 
France and Savoy, on the Rhone, are especially beautiful. 
The fortress built on the steep cliffs on the French side, is a 
terrific spectacle. —-Our passports were examined some half 
dozen times in about an equal number of miles, and at last 
we passed into Geneva, crossing the bridge at the end of the 
lake, and were set down at the Bureau de les Diligences. 

a: 





FAREWELL! 


BY MARY H. MANN. 





“Original. 





Farewell! That little word has power 

To wake the thoughts that none may know ; 
A cloud to shade the sunniest hour, 

And steep the brightest scene in woe. 


Farewell ! farewell !— The heart will feel 
What words may never, never tell ; 
The throbbing brow may not reveal 
What broods in memory’s mystic cell. 


{t withers not, —that growing thorn ; 
It passes not, —that endless string ; 

That swelling tide is onward borne, 
Till death shall drain its bitter spring. 


But not to Death the power is given 
To gild a brighter scene than this — 

To twine the wreath by sorrow riven, 
And wake the angel smile of peace. 


But there are bright and azure fields, 
Where willow never droops its head, 

Nor wasted grief her form reveals, 
Nor cypress shades the lonely dead. 


The storm is past, —the dream is gone, — 

The heart has barst its mournful spell, — - 
The song of love flows gently on, 

Nor fears the saddening word — Farewell. 


Errect or Wearinc SmaLt Srectactes.—Many persons 
wear spectacles that are much too small, thereby producing 
amaurosis and other diseases of the eye. This arises in 
some instances from mere inconsideration ; but in others 
from a willing sacrifice of comfort and utility to a supposed 
neatness and elegance of appearance. Much injury is done 
to the eyes by the use of glasses not sufficiently large to take 
in the whole sphere of vision,—the wearer being obliged to 
look against the frame, as well as both above and below it. 
Workmen, such as engravers, watchmakers, compositors, 
clerks, and all persons whose sight is constantly engaged 
with minute objects, cannot continue their occupations long 
with small glasses, without feeling the injurious effects of so 
doing. In this respect, the large old-fashioned round spec- 
tacles worn by our forefathers were certainly preferable to 
the small oval ones now so much in vogue. A good deal 
depends, too, on the way in which glasses are put on: care 
should be taken never to allow them to press against the 
eyelashes, as serious mischief may thereby be done to the 
eyes. I sometime since invented large round periscopic 
glasses for the short-sighted, which obviated the evil above 
mentioned, and have been much approved ; and also glasses 
of the same description for the first, second, and third sight — 
for reading, writing, or working with. Persons who object 
to the unsightly appearance of these spectacles, may use 
small ones in the streets, or when they have not much occa- 
sion to use their eyes ; but they must bear in mind that even 
this must in the end impair the sight. Those who prefer 
spectacles of the usual kind to the periscopic, I would 
strongly advise to have their glasses. of whatever descrip. 


tion they may be, at least of a sufficiently large round size. 
This is one of the most important qualities of spectacles, 
without which all others are of little avail; yet so powerful 
is fashion, that habits which are known and acknowledged 
to be injurious are persevered in simply because she sanc- 
tions them. I have been informed by an optician that he 
cannot make spectacles too small for the taste of many of 
his customers. Another optician to whom I showed the 
periscopic spectacles, expressed his warm approval of them, 
but added that he could not recommend them. With some 
surprise I inquired his reason for such inconsistency ; he 
having many groce of small oval spectacles, drily replied by 
asking what he was to do with his old stock? To this argu- 
ment I had of course.no reply to make.— Curtis on the Pres» 
ervation of Sight.» $2... a 
aSsSEomaaalaEEEEEEEE@™ 

[We gladly give place to the following essay, believing 
with the writer, that a high sense of Konor is not only per- 
fectly compatible with, but is a necessary consequence of the 
possession of purity of moral principle. In no shape does 
a sense of honor more clearly manifest itself, than in a pro- 
found respect for law, in which, as our correspondent must 
admit, the pilgrim fathers and our revolutionary ancestors 
were pre-eminent. We must consider their principles of 
honor far more correct than those growing out of the duty 
of personal fealty which characterized the age of chivalry. 
The laws are intended as the embodiment of the moral 
principles of the community, for the protection of the weak 
against the strong —the minority against the majority ; and 
aman of true honor will sooner yield obedience to their 
dictates, even when personally aggrieved, than fortify him- 
self in opposition to them by a display of power or influence, 
at the risk of unsettling the sacred principles which lie at 
the foundation of social order. The closing paragraph of 
the communication sufficiently guards it from misapprehen- 
sion. — Ep.] : 


AN ESSAY ON THE LAW OF HOWOR, 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 





A very general prejudice exists in this part of the com. 
munity against the Law of Honor, arising from the notion 
that the observance of its rules is incompatible with moral. 
ity. To this prejudice may be attributed many of those de- 
fects which disfigure the New England code of morality. A 
familiar acquaintance with the numerous social evils which 
proceeded from the established rules of honor among the 
Europeans, two centuries since, led our Puritan ancestors, in 
their condemnation of the system, to reject many valuable 
points, which might, with great advantage, have been en- 
grafted upon their moral code. Hence, though the descend- 
ants of the Puritans may take a higher rank, as moral 
beings, than the gentlemen of yore, who would sacrifice their 
lives sooner than they would violate a point of honor, yet 
we must acknowledge the superiority of the latter in many 
important requisites in the character of a perfect man. 
That loyalty to the sovereign which distinguished the order 
of knighthood, and which was elevated in their minds to an 
entire recklessness of self, when their own interest was 
likely to clash with their duty to their king, was a noble and 
virtuous enthusiasm, which can hardly be said to have found 
a substitute in the heart of a modern gentleman. The reli- 
gious zeal that inspired the breasts, and animated the cour- 
age of the Pilgrims was a kindred sentiment. The patriot- 
ism of our revolutionary heroes was the same generous 
enthusiasm that characterized the Pilgrims, turned into a 
different channel. Who does not admire the forgetfulness of 
self which equally distinguished these three classes of men— 
under the name of Honor among the ancient gentry —of Reli- 
gion among the Puritans, and of Patriotism among the Heroes 
of our Revolution? Who does not regret the absence of this 
enthusiasm from the cnaracter of his own countrymen, when 
he beholds the principle of sordid and selfish calculation, 
which seems to have taken its place ? 

The Puritans despised and condemned the prevalent code 
of honor which existed in their day. In its place, they sub. 
stituted religious principle, which animated their breasts 
with no less zeal, courage, or recklessness of self than that 
which was the boast of the order of knighthood, and of the 
gentlemen who governed themselves by the rules of honor. 
But religious prineiple cannot be a source of enthusiasm, 
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unless it be connected with a strong and realizing faith.||enable their possessor to carry out his principles to their 
Such a faith was possessed by the Puritans, and by their||extreme. Such are the virtues of couragey bravery and 
children, who manifested in all their conduct the true spirit|| fortitude, qualities which a perfectly moral and conscien- 
of martyrdom. With them, religion was all-sufficient for a/|tious individual may not possess, but which are absolutely 
rule of conduct, because they believed its doctrines andj|essential to the man of honor, since without them his own 
venerated its Founder and apostles. Hence, there was a|| weakness of resolution would cause him, in a case of emer- 
great unity of purpose manifest in all their actions, and a|| gency, to violate his principles. 

great unity of character among all the members of their|/| The word honor has been oftentimes degraded by misap- 
community. Had they transmitted their faith to their pos-|| plication, and the quality itself has sometimes been disgraced 
terity, they might along with it have transmitted their en-||by becoming the boast of men who were leagued against the 
thusiasm. But this circumstance has not happened. That|/laws and morals of their country. This quality might be 
sentiment which we call religious faith was a very different|| allowed to ennoble the character of a band of robbers—as it 
quality as it existed in the breasts of our ancestors, from that 
which bears the same name in the character of the present 
generation. With the Pilgrims, and one or two generations 
that followed, faith was an undoubting conviction—a full 
and realizing belief of the doctrines of religion which be- 
came the actuating principle of all their conduct. With 
their living descendants, on the contrary, faith is a heartless 
though willing assent to the truth of religion, unaccompa- 
nied with a practical conviction of its divine origin and au- 
thority —a faith that exercises but little more influence over 
their conduct, than simply to cause their observance of cer- 
tain established religious customs and ceremonies. 

With the loss of the genuine religious faith which distin- 
guished the Pilgrims, their posterity have lost their enthusiasm 
and devotion to principle; and have gained, as a recom- 
pense, little more than a certain liberality of mind, in which 
the early New Englanders were notoriously deficient. Hence 
the living generation are almost destitute of a predominant 
or ruling principle of conduct. They do not possess the 
practical faith of the Puritans, nor the devotion to the rules 
of honor which governed the lives of the heroes of the feu- 
dal ages — nor the patriotism of our revolutionary worthies. 
I am wrong in saying that the people of this age are des- 
titute of the ruling principle of conduct. Their ruling prin- 
ciple is self-interest. Their codes of honor and morality are 
made up of cool and dispassionate calculations of selfish 
advantages. Hence each individual’s conduct differs from 
his neighbor’s, as his circumstances and his ideas of his 
selfish interest differ. We have not, it is true, some of 
the vices which disgraced the character of the early settlers ; 
bnt we are likewise deficient in many of their virtues. 
Some resolute and persevering efforts must be made by 
the lovers of virtue to arouse in the breasts of the com- 
munity that attachment to principle which is now lying 
dormant. Without principle, there is no helm to direct the 
course of our actions ; and self-interest is too low and com- 
mon a principle to be worthy of the name. Now is the time 
to make an effort to revive that sentiment of honor, which in 
former times would cause an individual to prefer death to 
the violation of what he believed to bé his duty. Are the 









































ance of wickedness and outrage ; but the character of any 
set of men who may be governed by honor ought never to 
be allowed to disgrace the virtue itself. 


=——————————————————= 


THE SABBATH, 


BY DR. DANIEL MANN. 





Original. 





My earliest Sabbath hours shall raise 
Their songs of grateful joy, 
And holy hymns of solemn praise 
The hallowed time employ. 
Such heavenly meditation seems 
More sweet than morning’s softest dreams. 


My highest powers cannot express 
The gratitude I owe, 
Lost in the wonders of that grace 
No finite mind can know. 
Yet though incapable of more, 
My soul can wonder and adore. 


And early duty calls me too 
From sleep’s persuasive bands — 
The Christian has a work to do 
Which diligence demands. 
No sluggard in His way can tread, 
Who had not where to lay his head. 


His toilsome watch on land or sea 
Alike the Saviour kept, 
Wakeful in dark Gethsemane 
While all his followers slept. 
His midnight steps the billows bare, 
The mountains heard his midnight prayer. 


Saviour, thy love, thy tireless zeal 
My answering efforts claim ; 
Let me thy holy ardor feel, 
Thy heavenly mind attain. 
Thy service claims my strongest powers, 
Thy praise demands my earliest hours. 








souls of the men of the present age unsusceptible of this en- OCTOBER. 
thusiasm? Can the spirit which animated and enlarged the 
souls of semi-civilized men during the age of chivalry, find Original. 





no place in the cold hearts of the living generation —calling 
themselves civilized and enlightened? Must we accede to 
the paradox of Rousseau that the noblest virtues are quenched 
by civilization, and that they can exist only with the igno- 
rance and vices of the barbarian? How else must we ac- 
count for our own inferiority, even to the native red man of 
our forest, before he was corrupted by intercourse with the 
Europeans, in an inviolable attachment to the rules of his 
own code of honor? Let us ponder on this trait in the char- 
acter of the red man, and learn from it a lesson of wisdom 
and virtue. Honor is that quality in the human character 
which leads one to prefer duty to selfish advantage, and in 
all cases to sacrifice interest to principle. Hence the codes 
of honor of different ages and different nations will differ, 
according to the difference in their ideas of virtue and mo- 
rality. Yet all must agree in one point, viz: in the invio- 
lability of one’s principles. Thus we find al] mankind 
agreeing in their detestation of an individual who volunta- 
rily abjures the religion of his country, as a temporary ex- 
pedient of selfishness. Honor is evidently regarded as the 
true conservative principle in the human heart, both of reli- 
gion and morality. A man whose bosom glows not with 
this noble sentiment may become an apostate, a traitor or a 
conspirator, when placed under peculiar temptations ; and 
hence in proportion as he manifests this sentiment, he is 
valued by his fellow beings ag;possessing the noblest attri- 
bute of humanity. Those. g@rficular qualities which are 
classed in the list of hon@f&blé; rather than moral virtues, 
are valued and admired. ja8t-in proportion as they shall 


Wetcome! a hearty welcome to thee, ruddy-cheeked Octo- 
ber! We greet thy rich and magnificent livery with the 
feelings of an old friend. "We have watched for thy coming 
as thy softer sister, September, has recklessly strewed the 
bright-hued leaves in the pathway of thy triumphal approach. 

We remember thee for a gay coquette among the twelve 
children of thy sire. During thy fleet existence, for succes- 
sive years, we have watched the capricious changes of thine 
appearance. We have seen thee flashing forth in thy bright 
yellow and orange robes, or anon glowing with the rich 
crimson of sunset ; now dazzling the eye with all the colors 
of the “seven fold arch,’’ and again deepening to the “silver 
gray and russet brown ;” now decking thyself in the gor- 
geous drapery of the gay fashionable, and then gathering 
around thee the grave and sober vestments of the stately 
prude or sober matron ; now donning the fresh, green robes 
of virgin spring, and in a twinkling, arrayed in all the 
superb pomp of an eastern sultana. 

And yet, with all thy faults, we love thee still. Thy 
magnificence, in all its wayward extravagance, has yet a 
ripe and native beauty unknown to the fresh-lipped Spring 
and luxuriant Summer. There is a deep and serene beauty 
belonging to thy quiet moods, which to the heart “whom 
nature’s works can charm,” speaks with a language unheard 
from other lips. 

A mixed memorial of joy and grief, of hope and fear, of 
life and death, would be a faithful record of all the passing 
events which shall mark thy brief but lonely existence 


certainly does — though it be used by them for the mainten- 












lamong the different nations, and tongues, and kindred, of 
‘this earth. How many new existences will spring into be- 
ling! How many lamps of life be forever extinguished ! 


|How many new thoughts and emotions may burst upon the 


soul! How many stars in the intellectual firmament may 
‘be lost in the untried radiance of eternity, ere the “sere and 
lyellow leaf” which marks thy departure shall have come 
'before us ! é 
| With all thy capricious beauty, thou awakenest deep and 
wholesome thoughts, and thy very changeableness is perpet- 
jually reminding us of the “passing away,” written upon 
all things of the earth. Thou art now with us, but thou 
‘wilt soon be numbered, like thy sisters who have preceded 
ithee, with those that were. And who among the sons and 
daughters of men wilt thou bear hence on thy “shadowy 
\wings,” bright-hued October? Before thou hast chanted 
thy passing song, how many a bright eye now beaming with 
young hope, and gay visions of the future, will be languid 
with disease, or glazed by the icy touch of death! How 
many a fair form buoyant with the activity of healthfulness, 
will have gone to the “spirit land!” 

Art thou not, then, a teacher to us, changeful and beauti- 
\ful October? Hast thou not a sad and solemn lesson for our 
/hearts, with all thy flushing beauty! Dost thou not speak 





|to us of our own frail and evanescent existence, if we will 
|but listen to thy noiseless but emphatic admonitions. 


“The voice said, Cry, all flesh is grass, and all the 


igoodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. The grass 
\withereth, the flower fadeth, but the Word of our God shall 
‘stand forever !” 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


American Antiquities.— The editor of the Vergennes 
Vermonter, alluding to the interesting work coming out on 
the ancient ruins and people of America, by John Delafield, 


Esq. at Cincinnati, remarks : 


In no part of the world are there so many magnificent 
vestiges of ancient grandeur, as on the American continent. — 
Yet while the remains of Egyptian splendor have for ages 
been resorted to by the antiquarian, and so minutely de- 


\scribed as to have become familiar things to the veriest tyro 
|in curious knowledge, the vast ruins of more mighty empires 


are here shrouded in oblivion, and the streets of cities in 


‘their time surpassing Tadmor and Thebes, untrodden but by 


the Jaguar and the Ocelot. Some few, indeed, to whom un- 


\certain rumors of Palencian greatness had been borne, have 













visited her temples and her tombs, 


— — — “ There to track 

Fallen States and Empires o’er a land 

Which was the mightiest in her high command, 
And is the loveliest.”’ 


But no one has yet been found to read the hieroglyphics of 
Tultica, none to make known the history of the dwellers in 
Anahuac, no one to tell the story of the rise and fall of 
Tlascala, Otumba, and Papantla. 

From Babel, the nations spread themselves over the earth, 
peopling the African, European, and Asian Continents, and 
from the latter passing to the American, where empires rose 
and the arts flourished as in the East. Many centuries 
anterior to the visit of the adventurous Genoese to these 
shores, a polished and powerful people inhabited the central 
and southern portions of the continent, whose country in 
after times was invaded by a ruder and more warlike race 
from the North. Thus much, tradition and a thousand me- 
mentos which have withstood the war of time, unfold. 

Nort American VaLtey.— A writer in the Hesperian, 
a Western periodical, computes that this tract, lying between 
the great Lakes, the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains and 
Gulf of Mexico, will contain in two centuries three times 
the present population of the globe, and that the productive- 
ness of the soil is capable of sustaining five times the pres- 
ent population of the globe. 

Sovrnern Gotp.— Mention is made in the Virginia and 
North Carolina papers, of new discoveries of gold, some of 
which are said to be very valuable. After all, the true mines 
of wealth are those of iron and coal, and had the thousands 
of dollars which Baltimore has lost in purchasing gold and 
silver mines, that have proved totally unproductive, been in- 
vested in coal and iron, the returns of profits would at this 
day have been large, and the capital whole.— Balt. Amer. 
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Covrace. —A revolutionary patriot used to relate an an- 
ecdote of a man he knew when a boy, who had beena 
soldier in the old French war. On one occasion, the Eng- 
lish, aided by a colonial militia, of which he was one, were 
besieging a French fort somewhere in or near Canada. In 
front was a space of the forest levelled by a tornado, and 
beneath the fallen trunks the besiegers sought shelter from 
the sharp fire of the fort—all save this one man. Like 
another Ethan Allen, he stood upon a tree elevated above 
the rest, returning the enemy’s fire. His companion below 
hailed him to know if he had any bullets to spare, as he was 
out. The reply was—“ Hang you, come up here, you can 
catch a handful a minute!” 

Sinevtar Discovery.—In Silliman’s Journal for July, 
Dr. Wallace, Oculist, of New York, states that he has ob- 
served a cavity containing water, beneath the eye-socket of 
certain fishes, and communicating with the socket by an 
aperture closed by a kind of valve. When pressure is made 
on the cavity, the water runs into the eye-socket, and the eye 
is raised that the animal can see more directly before it. 
The socket of the turtle’s eye communicates with the mouth. 
When the head is advagced, the eye may be blown out to a 
necessary distance ; while by evacuating the air, it may be 
sunk so far in the socket that there is no danger of its strik- 
ing against the shell when the head is drawn back. 

Unper Beps.— Would you have good under beds, consti- 
tuted of materials that will endure? Then give up the old 
notion of filling them with straw, which soon becomes worn 
down to chaff, and requires replenishing once or twice a 
year, —and if you have not corn of your own, go to some 
neighbor’s husking, and preserve the inner husks of the 
corn for this purpose. The outer husks are a little too stiff; 
but the inner ones are soft and elastic when dried, and when 
you have obtained enough of them to fill the bed sack, dis- 
miss all trouble about that bed for years, — for it will proba- 
bly last as long as youlive. Itis quite an objeet for a family 
to have all their beds filled in this manner. 

Rocky Movunratns.—There is a passage through the 
Rocky Mountains, so gradual in the ascent and descent, that 
the traveller would not know it, except from the air becoming 
cooler, and the perpetual snows both on the right hand and 
the left, elevated many thousand feet above him —in some 
places ten thousand. It varies in width from five to twenty 
miles; and following its course, the distance through the 
mountains is about eighty miles, or four days’ journey. 
There would be no difficulty in constructing a rail road 
through this valley. 


Tue Crors.—A correspondent of the New York Express 
has conversed with a gentleman who has just returned from 
a journey through Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hamp. 
shire and Maine. This gentleman says, on inquiry among 
the farmers in each of the above named States, they say they | 
shall gather a larger crop of corn in each State than they 
have done in fifteen years. 

Conpensep ArcumentT.— A very celebrated Scotch divine 
says: “The world we inhabit must have had an ongin; 
that origin must have consisted in a cause ; that cause must 
have been intelligent ; that intelligence must have been effi- 
cient ; that efficiency must have been ultimate; that ulti- 
mate power must have been supreme; and that which 
always was, and is supreme, we know by the name of God.”’| 





“ Joun,” said a traveller to a farmer’s boy, who was hoeing 
in the field, “your corn is small.” “Yes, we planted the 
small kind.” “But it looks dwarfish and yellow.” “Yes, 
we planted the yellow sort.” “I mean you will not have 
half a crop—do you understand me?” “Oh yes, sir, I un- 
derstand, we don’t expect to, for we planted on shares.” 





CurnesE Trapition. — The reason that the Chinese permit 
no woman of their nation to leave the country, or marry a 
“ foreign barbarian,” is a tradition, that when China is con- 
quered, it will be by the son of a barbarian, by a Chinese 
woman. Afong Moy can never return home in safety. 


Oxp Lapy’s Wuee.. — “ Ah, Jerry!” said a good matron 
to her son, then an eminent judge in a neighboring State — 
‘“ Ah, Jerry, you need’nt despise the wheel, for I spun many 
a day to send you to college.” I} 





to charm a hypochondriae into cheerfulness. 





Tue Common Councit of Cleveland, Ohio, have voted to 
raise by loan $20,000, for the protection of the bank of the 
lake at that place. The lake within a few years past, has 
made such great encroachments, and threatens to inflict so 
much more serious injury, that a barrier of some kind has 
become absolutely necessary. 

James River Brince.—The bridge over this river at 
Richmond, for the use of the Richmond and Petersburgh 
Rail Road, is one thousand yards long, rests upon nineteen 
stone pieces, is sixty feet high, a space of one hundred and 
sixty feet in the arches, and cost $110,000. 


Sun Srrucx. — A lady in Philadelphia who was watching 
the late eclipse, thoughtlessly removed the smoked glass 
from her eyes, and gazed upon the blazing sun. — She was 
almost instantly prostrated to the earth, and deprived of the 
power of vision, from which she has not yet recovered. 





Norarne is in worse taste than for parents to show off their 
children as remarkable witty, or as remarkable, indeed, for 
any thing. Good breeding teaches every one to avoid dis- 
play, and well bred parents will never offend by making 
puppets of their children, in gratification of their own vanity. 





Louis Puituirre has sent a beautiful cadeau —a secretaire 
of exquisite workmanship — as a souvenir and acknowledge- 
ment to the Queen of England of her hospitality to his 
Royal Highness the Duc de Nemours. 
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Tae Macazine.— We are obliged to request correspond- 
ents to be particular in giving the right direction to their 
communications. In several instances letters and papers 
intended for us have been directed to the Boston Weekly 
Messenger, which is another concern altogether. Please be 
careful to direct to the “ Publishers of the Boston Weekly 
Magazine,” which will insure their safe reception. 


Mrs. Sicourney’s Worxs.—We are much gratified to 
learn that these elegant productions are a source of profit to 
their gifted authoress, and that the reports which have been 
in circulation of her being in reduced circumstances, are 
without foundation. These reports probably arose from the 
extensive advertisement of the sale of the Sigourney estate, 
which formerly belonged to her husband, Charles Sigourney, 
Esq., who has found it necessary to contradict these reports, 
and has done so in a letter to N. P. Willis, published in the 
New York Mirror. We extract the two sentences which}! 
contain the substance of the correction. 

“Tt appears to be necessary then to say to you and to| 
others, that I sold the property in question, between two and! 
three years ago, toa company of gentlemen, who bought it 
upon speculation, and that I have since had no pecuniary | 
interest in it whatever; the sale was esteemed advantageous| 
by my family and friends, and has not been regretted.” 

“Mrs. S., unlike Johnson and Savage, Otway and Chat-| 
terton, and a host of the last century poets, is in the enjoyment, 
of an income, which the whole tenantry of Grub-street| 
might envy, and which I believe to be greater than falls to! 
the lot of a large proportion of the reverend clergy of this! 





State, it being the fair reward of her valued literary labors.’’| 








PurenoLocy.—George Combe, Esq., the distinguished ad- 
vocate of this science, is on a visit to this country, by invi-| 
tation, we believe of the Phrenological Society of this city. 
He is to deliver a course of Lectures on the subject, com- 
mencing on Wednesday evening of next week. Since the 
death of Spurzheim, no living name has stood higher among! 
phrenologists than that of Mr. Combe. Of his talents as a 
lecturer we know nothing. We presume. however, they are, 
good. 


Tue Common is clothed in the verdure of Spring. So mild) 
and vernal has heen the season, that the trees are scarcely) 








as yet marked with the searing touch of autumn, and its’ 


green carpet is as fresh and delicate as in June. Bostonians; 
should prize their beautiful Common. A walk across it, on 









































|| importance. 


















Apvance or Civinization 1n Inp1a. — The Boston Record- 
er contains some extracts from the Friend of India, from 
which we learn that the facilities for education and the trans- 
mission of information in those vast and populous regions 
are rapidly increasing. The attention paid io education is 
shown by the fact that the General Committee of public in- 
struction at Calcutta, appointed by the Government, report, 
that the whole sum expended during 1836, was about 360,000 
rupees, or, $180,000. They have thirty seminaries under 
their care, and 4,654 pupils; all,-but about 200, Hindoos 
and Mahommedans. The principal object is to extend the 





knowledge of the English language. 


The vernacular language of India, is now the language of 
the Courts, and of all public business; not the Persian as 
heretofore, nor the English as its substitute. 

The first native journal in India, was established twenty 
years ago. Its subscription list is far ahead of any other 
native paper, and yet it has never been able to secure more 
than 400 subscribers. <A year since, the editor established 
the rule that no new subscriber should be received without 
payment in advance. The plan was successful. The next 
twelvemonth it received 58 new subscribers. A good hint 
for American editors, who have manifold good reasons for 
preferring cash to credit payments. 





Tue Monument.—The Directors of the Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument Association have published a report of a committee, 
in which it is stated that thirty-three thousand dollars are 
required to complete the Monument, without redeeming the 
land which has been disposed of. Six acres have been re- 
served around the Monument, including the redoubt thrown 
up at the time of the battle, and most of the breastwork, 
so the matter is better than we thought. These six acres, 
by the deeds transferring the remainder of the land, are 
secured from ever being built upon, and are to be forever 
reserved at a public square. The Monument is now 82 feet 
high and the estimate will complete it to the height of 220 
feet. The committee call on the public to assist in comple- 
ting the work. 


Deatu or Gov. Crarx.—Gov. William Clark, who was 
associated with Lewis in the celebrated expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Columbia river, soon after the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, died on the 1st ult. at the residence of his 
son in St. Louis. His name has stood high among’ the In- 
dians ever since his memorable visit to them, and embassies 
have often been sent by them to consult him on matters of 
Our readers probably recollect the deputation 
of Flat Heads, who were sent, a few years ago, from a 
distance of two or three thousand miles, to consult him 
about the religion of which they had heard from some of 
the traders, and whose mission excited 86 much interest in 
the religious community, and gave rise to the missions to 
that country. He was ever spoken of by the Indians as their 
father. His age was 62 years. 


Mexico. —It seems the government of Mexico have not 
relinquished the design of reconquering the revolted prov- 
ince of Texas. The President in his late message speaks 


'| distinctly of measures in preparation for restoring the integ- 
‘| rity of the national territory, and says that the expulsion of 


the foreigners who have interrupted it is only prevented by 
temporary difficulties. Those difficulties have heretofore 
undoubtedly been thrown in the way of the government 
through the influence of General Santa Anna, the price of 


|| whose liberation was a secret pledge to assist in securing 


independence to Texas, and to prevent as far as possible the 
efforts of the Mexicans to reconquer it. The French block- 
ade will probably prove an efficient diversion in favor of the 
Texans, and will perhaps give them time to establish them- 


|| selves permanently in their new quarters. 





Rartroaps. —Our facilities of communication with the 
country around us are daily increasing. It is but a few days 
since the Salem Rail Road was opened, and on Monday 


|| next the Lowell and Nashua road will be opened for passen- 
'l gers. We are glad'to see this line extending. A continua. 


tion to the fertile banks of the Connecticut, and even to 
Lake Champlain, is much needed. 





Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures at the Odeon, continue to give 
great satisfaction to the intelligent audiences that there do 


a moonlight evening or a bright sunny morning, is enough||congregate. We learn by the Salem papers that he has 


| made arrangements to deliver a course in that city. 
‘ 
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WIRAT IF AUORY-ILIUNE MUSIC. 


A GONDOLA DUETT--WORDS BY MRS. C. B. WILSON, MUSIC BY J. DE PINDA. 
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